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gs We regret to learn that Mr. 
William Williamson, of Lexington, 
Ky., who has been, for 2 years, Secre- 
tary of the Kentucky State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, has been in very poor 
health during the pastsummer. He 
is a progressive bee-keeper and a lover 
of the artof bee-culture, and, we hope, 
will soon be restored to his usual good 
health. 





= Messrs. J.Oatman & Sons have 
sold all their very fine and magnificent 
crop of honey in the comb to Messrs. 
Thurber & Co., of New York, at 20 
cents per pound, delivered at the depot 
at Dundee, Ill. This is an excellent 
sale and speaks well for the producers 
who are some of the most progressive 
and successful honey producers of 
of America. 








Gg Mr. R. J. Bennett, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, the very efficient honorary 
secretary of the Caledonian Apiarian 
Society, is now on a visit to Syria, and 
intends to make a call on Mr. Frank 
Benton, in Palestine, before returning 
to Scotland. We expect he will kindly 
give our readers an account of his trip 
when he returns. We shall all beglad 
to hear anything of public interest 
concerning our fellow-countryman in 
that far-off land of the rising sun. 

«= Mr. W. J. Andrews, ex-Presi- 
dent of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, has just been re- 
elected Mayor: of Columbia, Tenn. 
This is Mr. Andrews’ third term as 
mayor of that city, and we congratu- 
late him. He is very popular at home, 
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as shown by the handsome majority 
given him. 


g@ This year there is avery marked 
improvement in the style and artistic 
character of Christmas cards. These 
go into thousands of homes, every 
year, and should be a means of ele- 
vating, if possible, the innate love for 
that which is beautiful in art. The 
bees love to visit and revel in the 
beautiful bloom provided so lavishly 
by nature, and bee-keepers should all 
aspire to be lovers of the beautiful, 
both in nature and art. This leads us 
to say that we have received some very 
beautiful samples of these cards for 
Christmas from L. Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., which excel anything we 
ever have seen before. 





+ 


t Mr. D. Higbee, Avoca, Iowa, 
after saying that he could not get 
along without the BEE JOURNAL,Says: 
“By following its instructions this 
year, from 5 colonies, spring count, I 
obtained over 800 pounds of comb 
honey, the most of which I have al- 
ready sold at 25 cents per Ib., thus 
giving me $200, or $40 per colony 
(spring count) besides an increase of 
12 colonies; in all now 17, to go into 
winter quarters.” Mr. Higby is a 
progressive apiarist and has done very 
well. 


< 





t On account of resuming the 
publication of the Monthly BEE Jour- 
NAL for next year, we have found it 
necessary to adopt a new scale of 
charges for large advertisements or 
those that are to be inserted for a 
long time. We have, therefore, pre- 
pared a Table which gives liberal rates 
on advertisements by the inch in depth 
of column, when inserted in the 
Weekly as well as the Monthly edi- 
tions. We feel sure that it will pay 
advertisers to employ both papers, and 
thus reach the many new subscribers 





that are now coming in for the new 
| Monthly for next year. ' 
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The Ignorance of the Past Ages. 


Mr. Thomas Balcomb, Luling, Tex- 
as, has sent us the following letter, 
and article on bees: ‘‘ I have enclosed 
an article on bees taken from the 
British Agriculture of 1860. How 
strange it all reads to an advanced 
apiarist of the present day!” We 
will publish it asa relic of ignorance 
and superstition. It is as follows, 
and will amuse and interest as well as 
disgust our readers : 


The word ‘‘ Bee” is beo, Saxon—bi, 
Swedish—bye, Danish—biene, German 
—byan, Anglo-Saxon, to build—a name 
applied to an insect animal, of which 
the body has the appearance of being 
composed of circles or rings, and be- 
ing cut into divisions by ‘ incisure.” 
An insect, insecta, Latin, being cut in- 
to segments, is an invertebral animal, 
without bones, breathing through lat- 
eral spinacles, and furnished with ar- 
ticulated extremities and movable 
antenne. The bee is the “Apis” of 
scientific language, from a, by, and 
pes, a foot, as the animals cling or are 
suspended by the feet—from Greek 
word, as they are born without feet; 
apio, Latin, to collect ; or from Greek 
for the sting of poison ; and placed in 
the order “ Insecta hymenoptera,” from 
the Greek word for a membrane and 


a wing, as having four membrana- | \y 


ceous wings, and a stingin the tail, 
which instil poison and pierce other 
bodies, as leaves and fruit, in which 
to deposit their eggs. 


The species of the order are very 
numerous, of which the Domestic or 
Honey Bee, the ‘Apis mellifica,” is 
the type. The insect has the mouth 
furnished with two jaws.’and a pro- 
boscis folded in a double sheath—four 
wings, of which the foremost cover 
the hind ones when at_rest—with the 
sting in the tail of the female and 
werkin g bees. Theanimals are found 
in many countries in a great abund- 
ance, and attracted the earliest notice 
of recorded antiquity, and the nature 
and economy of the insect has em- 
ployed much attention in the natural 
world. Congregations of many thou- 
sands form a society under the despot- 
ism of a queen, and the kinds are 
three—in males or drones, females, 
and neuters, without sex. The em- 
ployment is most busy, hence the 
‘busy bee” in extracting the honey 
or sweet juice of plants and flowers by 
piercing with the proboscis into the 

rowing body, and_ conveying the 
Sener into the bag within the body of 
the bee. Three vegetable substances 
are thence prepared—honey, pollen, 
or bee-bread, and wax—the first is de- 
posited in combs or cells in store for 
food, the second, mixed with honey, 
feeds the larve or young, and wax is 
excreted by the bee for the purpose of 
constructing the cells. The pollen is 
extracted from the anthers of flowers, 
and is carried on the outer surface of 
the hinder legs, on which a hairy con- 
cave or basket is formed for lading 
the matters. The wax is exuded at 
the time in building thecells. The 


nest is built in hollows of trees or sus- 
pended from a bough, and is con- 
structed in the interior with cells or 
combs that have in all ages raised the 
wonder of the mathematician and the 
admiration of the architect. The 
form is hexagonal with angular bot- 
toms—the dimensions are exactly the 
same in length, width, and height, 
with partitions equally exact. No 
compass is able to surmount the accu- 
racy of the structure, which is ce- 
mented and joined with wax as the 
work proceeds. ‘The cells are used in 
storing the honey and for rearing the 
young, as the females lay the eggs for 
the purpose of being hatched there. 
About twenty-four days elapse from 
the laying of the eggs till the animal 
emerges a — imago, or a winged 
bee. The three kinds of bees, (queens, 
males and females) are bred separately, 
and reared by the distinction. 


The instinct of nature directs bees 
to separate into colonies when the 
number becomes inconveniently en- 
larged for one abode—the migration is 
called ‘‘ swarming,” by which a new 
family is formed under the govern- 
ment of a — who leads every de- 
parture an settlement. The cluster 
of bees attaches generally ona tree 
not very distant from the old abode, 
when the swarm is enticed into a hive, 
and carried for domestic use. Two or 
three swarms are generally cast off in 
a season, of which the first is always 
the strongest and most valuable in 


ay. 
Bees are domesticated for the pur- 
of producing honey and wax, 
oth of which substances are manu- 
factured by the animals from the 
juices of plants. Honey is a thick, 
viscous fluid substance—hunig, Saxon 
—honig, Dutch—honeg-honag, German 
—mel, Latin. The article is whitish 
or yellowish in color. Sweetto the 
taste, soluble in water and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, liquefying b 
a gentle heat, and of a fragrant smell. 
It was very early discovered to bea 
most delicious food, and has been used 
in allagesin variousforms. It isa 
species of sugar, and of two varieties 
—liquid and crystallized, the two qual- 
ities being always mixed. Honey is 
composed of sugar, mucilage, and 2n 
acid, which are separated by melting, 
and the cooling deposits the crystals 
of sugar. The use of honey is not so 
great as formerly, but still retained in 
medicine, and for domestic purposes 
as an article of provision. 
Domesticated bees are lodged in 
hives 12 inches in diameter and of the 
same height, made of rolls of straw 
plaited together with shrubby fibres, 
circular in shape, flat on the bottom, 
and with a dome roof. The bottom is 
laced on a board a little wider than 
he hive, fronting the south and west, 
as bees like warm temperature. A 
small square opening cut in front of 
the hive and on the platform, affords 
an entry to the animals, 3 inches long 
and 44-inch high, with a little shelf in 
front on which the bees alight. The 
position of a hive may be on the low 
end of a garden, as laden bees like to 
descend, and have an open view by 
which the animals rise in the morning. 





The door of the hive is closed in No- 


vember, and the animals are torpid 
during winter : the hives are thatched, 
and the opening for work happens by 
the beginning of May. In October, 
the honey is taken by suffocating the 
bees with fumes of sulphur over a hole 
in the ground, into which the bees fal] 
from the comb and are buried—a crue} 
practice, as may be said, but yet re- 
tained, and not more eruei than the 
killing of other animals to procure 
flesh for food. Bees are preserved in 
life, and the honey, or part of it, ob- 
tained by several methods—but the 
animals seldom thrive, and the re- 
maining honey is lost. The loss of the 
animals is compensated by the great 
increase by breeding; which would 
soon overstock the eountry—the old 
is still retained. The honey issqueezed 
from the combs—8 to 10]bs. froma 
hive, and best from the top swarms, 
or the first casting of the spring—or it 
may remain in the eombs, which are 
cut into portions for use. The drained 
honey is preserved in pots and for 
medicinal purposes and eonfectionery. 
Wax, wer, Saxon—wacks, German— 
wax, Swedish—viseum, Latin—is a 
thick, viscid, tenacious substance, ex- 
creted for the purpose of building the 
cells, and at the time when required, 
and from any food as well as from 
flowers and plants. The honey being 
drained from the combs, the wax 
structure remains to afford the article, 
which is purified into the manufacture 
of several purposes, two pound¢ of 
wax being got from a good hive of 
bees. The color is a lively yellow, 
smell like to that of honey, tough 
when new, brittle when old, becomes 
hard and loses the smell and fine color. 
Wax resembles resin, having a differ- 
ent oil: contains— 
Se 
és cihensendeh enn 12.672 
So eer «++ --81.784 


100.000 


Both wax and honey are articles of 
a very large use, and are correspond- 
ingly estimated. 

“he economy of bees forms a sub- 
ject of great curiosity and delight. 
The government by a queen has shown 
the constitution of monarchies, and 
the attachment to the single ehoice 
exhibits the regard of subjects to their 
superiors. The flights of the animals 
with a number in front of the queen, 
with a larger portion forming the rear, 
has exhibited the modern processions 
of dignity, with trumpeters and out- 
riders in the van, a central or body 
guard, and promiscuous multitude 
bringing up the rear. The materials 
and structure of the cells form an un- 
ceasing admiration, in the shape and 
correct dimensions, the unerring sim- 
ilarity, and the very thin and delicate 
partitions. The active life in proeur 
ing and storing food for the whole 
family, exhibits a lesson of care and 
providence of universal application to 
all observation and to every thought- 
fulness. The smallness of the animal 
and the natural provisions of the body 
add very much to the curious investi- 
gation, and the wonderful and most 
useful products of its labor are a great 
recommendation to the subject. The 
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ers and puncturing fruits is very tri- 
fling, if any,and it may be safely 
affirmed that no provision of a country 
residence is more pleasant or more 

rotitable than a hive, or several lodg- 
ings of bees, exhibiting a most splen- 
did specimen of useful activity, and 
with a most striking portraiture of 
Nature in the minute creations of her 
plastic handiwork. If the scale be 
minute, the grandeur appears in the 
arrangement and detail, to be equally 
admired with the Alps or the elephant. 
Small objects excite wonder, as the 
larger create admiration. 


« In this number we enclose a 
blank, to be used in sending on sub- 
scriptions for 1883. Very many run 
out with the present year, and by re- 
newing at once, it will save us much 
labor in taking the names in type from 
the subscription list, and then, that of 
returning them a few days after. We 
hope all, who can, will send on their 
renewals immediately and save any 
errors that might occur during the 
rush at the end of this month, in the 
holidays. May we ask you, reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE JouR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “‘ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, will pay youfor 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 


@@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 








A Religious Newspaper.—We desire 
to call the attention of our readers to 
one of the largest, ablest and most pop- 
ular religious newspapers published— 
one that secures the best writers in 
this country and Europe, regardless 
of expense ; has the best and fullest 
book reviews of any paper in the 
country; has able articles upon finan- 
cial and commercial subjects; has de- 
partments edited by specialists and 
devoted to Fine Arts, Music, Science, 
Religious _Intelligence, Missions, 
School and College, News of the Week, 
Hymn Notes,the Sunday-school, Legal 
and Sanitary questions, Biblical Re- 
search (something that cannot be 
found in any other newspaper in the 
United States), Farm and Garden, In- 
surance, Weekly Market Reports. etc. 
—in fact, a newspaper which, with its 
twenty-two distinct departments, is 
Suited to the requirements of every 
family, containing a fund of informa- 
tion which cannot be had in any other 
shape, and having a wide circulation 
allover the country and in Europe. 
We refer to THe INDEPENDENT, of 
New York, now called “ The largest, 
the ablest, the best.” See advertise- 
ment, in another column, and send a 





National Agricultural Convention.— 
The National Agricultural Conven- 
tion, to be held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, will begin Tuesday, 


The attendance promises to be large, 
and representative of all sections of 
the United States and all branches of 
agriculture. We are assured that the 
addresses, lectures and papers will be 
by the highest authorities in agricult- 
ure and practical affairs. There will 
be discussions on stock breeding, en- 
silage—the new system of preserving 
green fodder, which is attracting so 
much attention in the Eastern States, 
the tariff and other questions. 

All interested in agriculture and its 
advancement are cordially invited to 
attend the convention and participate 
in its proceedings. 

Joseph H. Reall is the Secretary, 
and may be addressed at 142 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, and World building, 
New York, for railroad rates, etc. 





A Conundrum.—In the Bee- Keepers’ 
Magazine for December, Mr. King 
asked us to explain why the quotation 
he gives in the Magazine does not agree 
with those we give in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL. We“ give it up—ask us some- 
thing easier.””» We have no means of 
knowing the methods employed by 
Mr. King in the management of the 
Magazine. We only know that we ob- 
tain the printed ‘“‘ Prices Current ” of 
the New York market from Mr. Quin- 
by every week, and quote from it ver- 
batim. The Magazine only gives a 
very brief summary, and may be im- 
posed upon by by some clerk of the 
house, who may not be informed as to 
the eorrect quotations. 


——— 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 








The Weekly Bee Journal, .........-...+++ 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet)3 00.. 2 80 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......++++ 2 60.. 240 
The 6 above-named papers....... 600.. 550 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, 1881............+++ 2 85.. 275 
Binder for Weekly for 1882.......... 275.. 250 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column. 





é« New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEB JOURNAL for 1883, can obtain all 





postal card for free specimen copy. 





the rest of the numbers for this year 
by sending $2 to this office. 





December 12, and continue four days.) __ 













MISCELLANEOUS. 





What Bees Accomplish.—A writer 
in Good Words, remarks as follows : 


By far the most serious difficulty in 
the process of honey-collecting by bees 
arises from the extremely minute 
quantity of nectar which each flower 
yields, and from its being dilute—in 
some Cases so poor in saccharine mat- 
ter that its sweetness is not apprecia- 
ble to thetongue. Thestrength of the 
sugary fluid varies in different flowers, 
and even in the flower at different 
times. Consequently the most direct 
way of estimating the yield of honey 
is to ascertain the actual quantity of 
sugar in each flower. This can be 
easily be done by chemical methods, 
if we take a large number of flowers, 
wash out their nectar, and determine 
the sugar in the solution, we can cal- 
culate from the number of flowers 
used the average amount of sugar in 
each flower with the greatest precision. 

Experiments conducted in this way 
showed each flower of the fuchsia to 
contain little more than the tenth part 
of a grain of sugar. In monk’s-hood 
the anount was rather less than the 
tenth of a grain, while in the ever- 
lasting pea it was found to be three- 
twentieths of a grain for each flower. 
In smaller flowers the quantity is pro- 
portionately less. Thus each flower 
of the little naturalized American 
water-blank only contains six-hun- 
dredths of a grain, and in those minute 
flowers which grow together in com- 
pact masses the amount was still 
smaller. A raceme, consisting of 20 
flowers of the vetch, only yielded five- 
hundredths of a grain, ora little more 
than one five-hundredth for each 
floret. One head of common red 
clover gave a little over one-tenth of 
a grain (exactly .1224). Now each 
head of clover contains about sixty 
distinct flower tubes, each of which 
must therefore have a portion of sugar 
not exceeding the one five-hundredth 
part of a grain. The proboscis of the 
bee must consequently be inserted 
into 500 clover tubes before one grain 
of sugar can be obtained. There are 
7,000 grains in a pound, so that for 
every pound of sugar procured in this 
Way 3,500,000 flower tubes must be 
emptied. Honey, however, only con- 
tains 94 of its weight of dry sugar; so 
that every pound of honey is equiva- 
lent to more than 2,500,000 clover tubes 
sucked by bees! 

This shows what an amazing amount 
of labor they must perform. Their 
industry would appear to be indispen- 
sable to their existence. These 
amounts also reveal to what an ex- 
tent the visitation of flowers must go 
on in the insect world, and help us to 
understand how it is that flowers are 
so dependent on insects for fertiliza- 
tion, so that we can well believe the 





forms of flowers to have been deter- 
mined in reference to the insects fre- 
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uenting them, and that the colors of 
the petals may serve to attract insects 
by way of advertisement, as colored 
bills attract the eyes of busy men. 
This view of the use of color and odor 
in flowers may seem to smack too 
much of trade and commerce, never- 
theless it is the view to which science 
now gives undivided support. We 
have been so long accustomed to look 
on the beauty of the floral world as if 
it were exclusively for man’s gratifica- 
tion, that it is difficult for us to believe 
that the delicately perfumed and 
showy petals of the rose or lily should 
be primarily intended for the benefit 
of the plant possessing them. But it 
must be remembered that each organ- 
ism lives for itself, has its own laws, 
and does not possess any organ which 
is exclusively for the advantage of 
another. 





Curious Observations of an Early 
Writer.—We find the following in 
Capt. Wudrington’s ‘Spain and the 
Spaniards” in 1843. We presume the 
writer referred to the ‘*‘ Keever” hive, 
in use abvut that time: 


Bees abound in this district and 
increase to such an extent that they 
return an enormous profit to those who 
take the trouble to care for or look 
after them. ‘The common hive is the 
hollow stem of the cork tree which is 
cut into suitable lengths, and is per- 
haps the best material in the world 
for the purpose ; next to it, is the com- 
mon straw hive used in England; both 
these substances have the same valu- 
able qualities of being non-conductors 
of heat and cold. ; 

They never had heard of such athing, 
much less practice it, as killing bees, 
and were surprised when I mentioned 
such a custom. 

I ascertained a very curious fact, in 
their economy, that is well worth at- 
tention. The Canon Cepres, so well 
known in the first Cortes, being shut 
up in the Convent of the Cartna at Se- 
ville, by order of King Ferdinand, by 
way of passing the time, applied him- 
self to study the economy of bees, 
which he had followed up at Cozalla, 
and was so successful in his manage- 
ment that in a very short time he had 
a thousand colonies. When the civil 
war commenced circumstances caused 
their being neglected and dispersed, 
and some colonies, finding no holes or 
cavities to suit them, attached them- 
selves toa beam in an outhouse, where 
they made their combs in a similar 
manner to that by which the tree wasp 
suspend their curious fabric from the 
branches. : ’ : 

They were so well satisfied with this 

novel situation that they never left it, 
nor swarmed, but kept adding succes- 
sive combs until they nearly reached 
the ground, and hung from the point 
of suspension like a huge living stalac- 
tite. The owner never disturbed them, 
but had the lower combs cut off, as 
they were wanted, and the colony re- 
mained for aconsiderable period with- 
out their showing the least disposition 
to change it. ; 

This is certainly rather important 

information for the managers of apia- 





ries, and may serve to confirm the 
statements lately published on the 
practicability of inducing the bee to 
work downward. 


— = 


The Labor of Obtaining Correct Sta- 
tisties.—The editor of the Bee- Keepers’ 
Magazine remarks as follows on this 
subject: 


We realized the necessity for accu- 
rate statistics when writing the article 
on bee-keeping for Appleton’s Ency- 
clopedia, and later in the preparation 
of an article on the same subject for 
one of the late supplemental volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. We 
spent more time and hard labor in col- 
lecting, culling and averaging in order 
to fairly approximate the true amount 
of the honey and beeswax production 
of the United States, both collectively 
and in geographical groups, than was 
required for any other three questions 
in the discussion of the whole subject. 

We found that no reliance whatever 
could be placed on this class of statis- 
ites emanating from the Department 
at Washington, and this on the testi- 
mony of Gen. LeDuc, at one time 
Commissioner of Agriculture. We 
found that the annual amount of 
beeswax exported presupposed the 
collection of more than a hundred 
million pounds of honey to produce it. 
We made various calculations from 
many different standpoints, and, as a 
result, we concluded that from 150 to 
200,000,000 pounds of honey could not 
vary far from the actual production. 
Such information as has been fur- 
nished by the Department hitherto, 
has only served to belittle the profes- 
sion, hence the urgent necessity of 
some plan which shall give accurately 
the facts, and so enable beginners to 
enter on the business understand- 
ingly. 


Feeding Bees. —A writer in the Ger- 


mantown Telegraph gives his method 
of feeding bees in winter, as follows: 


In the first place let me say that I 
would prepare the feed in the shape of 


a syrup, thus: Take of pure, clean 
water two pounds to four pounds of 
sugar; A coffee or extra C is best. 
Bring the water to a boiling heat and 
then add the sugar; stir well until it 
again boils and skim off all impurities; 
then let it cool and fill up glass tumb- 
lers and tie cotton cloth over each, and 
turn them upside down over holes in 
the top of the hives, if of the old-fash- 
ioned box or gum log,and you will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the 
tumblers soon emptied and stored in 
the brood combs. If you are using a 
good movable frame hive you can feed 
your syrup in the top of itin the fol- 
lowing way: Take some old bits of 
combs and Jay in thesurplus chambers, 
and pour the syrup over them, and the 
bees will take it all down. Feed as 
fast as they empty the glasses or 
combs referred to. Weshould always 
feed all weak stocks late of an even- 
ing, which will prevent robbing ina 
great degree. f you use the glass 
tumblers to feed from, would recom- 





mend boxes to be turned over them so 
as to keep robber bees out. 





Follow Some Well-Digested Plan.— 
The Indiana Farmer makes the fol- 
lowing very sensible observations on 
the above subject : 


Work with the bees, for the year 
1882 is now done. Are we all satisfied 
with the result taking everything into 
consideration ? Have we learned by 
mistakes made? Will we profit by 
them in the future? Will we learn 
wisdom by the mistakes of others, or 
must we continue going over the same 
ground to pay the penalty of experi- 
ence? These questions, in the ab- 
stract, were called to mind by a letter 
from a correspondent now before us. 


_Early last season he wrote us, asking 


some general questions of guidance 
for the season’s work, stating at the 
time that he had some knowledge of 
the business, but knew that we were 
successful and wanted simply a gen- 
eral outline of work. He had then 10 
colonies. Wegave the required infor- 
mation as best we could, warning him 
of pitfalls in the line of some experi- 
mental suggestions which he contem- 
plated. 

Our general directions were to build 
up the colonies as fast as possible, 
strengthening the weaker ones from 
the strong when it could be done 
without injury to the latter, allowing 
each colony to swarm once; putting 
on and removing sections, removing 
queen-cells to prevent afterswarms, 
— increase, building up nuclei, 
etc. 


Now he says: ‘“‘I wish I could in 
some manner convince our many bee- 
keeping friends, especially beginners, 
of the folly of trying to follow the 
many theories advanced by Tom, 
Dick and Harry, as to bee-keeping. I 
am a little ashamed to confess my 
failures, but in the hope it may be of 
benefit to some one, I will make a par- 
tial confession. I was not entirely 
satisfied with the directions you gave 
me. Iconcluded to work 4 colonies 
with your plan, the other 6 accordin 
to my own notions, with the hope tha 
I would make a better showing in the 
fall and be able to tell youso. The 4 
colonies each swarmed once, and gave 
me 30 pounds each of nice section 
honey, with from 10 to 20 each in un- 
finished sections, each first swarm 
filled their hives with comb and made 
some 60 pounds of honey altogether. 
Two of them swarmed again in 
August, I gave these six frames each, 
taken from the other colonies. Sol 
have from the 4,10 colonies in good 
condition, and about 210 pounds of 
honey. 

My letter is already much too em | 
to tell you of the mistakes I made wit 
the other 6 colonies. Suffice it to say. 
I shall in the future work all my colo- 
nies on a plan similar to the one you 
give me and shall experiment with 
one or two selected for that purpose 
only. My earnest advice to all begin- 
ners is to follow some well known plan 
of work until they become well enough 
versed in the business to have one of 
their own.” 
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A Charge to the Bees. 





EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Go forth, O bees, at blush of prime, 
Go forth, O bees, and waste no time ; 
Into the jeweled chalice climb 
Of every bloom that opens fresh this hour ; 
Andé be ye sure ye find the clover flower. 


Oh, slight the violet, if ye will, 
And slight the green gold daffodil, 
And hyacinth, made sweeter stil! 
By soft caressings of the midnight shower ; 
But see ye pass not by the clover flower. 


I could forgive ye, that ye missed 

The lilac tubes of amethyst. 

Lillies, that heaven’s breath has kissed. 
And all the sweets in wildwood Flora’s bower ; 
But see ye pass not by the clover flower. 


O bees, though ye were now released 
To search the gardens of the Kast, 
I'll call ye home amidst your feast ; 
I charge you bring me honey for my dower, 
Bring me the honey of the clover flower. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The ** Coming Bee,” for Business. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





Qn pages 742 and 743 of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL we find two articles 
upon the above subject. The object 
sought is a grand one, and one to 
which no man can take any exception. 

I wish, however, to discuss the 
methods persued. Mr. Briggs has not 
enlarged enough upon the plan he op- 
erated upon last season, to convince 
me that it amounted to much. I feel 
quite confident that the best queen 
breeders of the country will not re- 
spond to his call. If a popular vote 
could now be taken as to who our best 
queen breeders are, I would be willing 
to wager a prize on the best judgment, 
that not one of such breeders would 
senda queen. I fancy that I can see 
se reasons for not doing so. I be- 

lieve those judicious enough to pro- 
duce the best strains, would not be in- 
judicious enongh to send Mr. B. their 
choicest queens for $2.50, with one 
chance in 5, 10, or 200f drawing a prize 
of $25. Many are averse to lotteries, 
and many know that a verdict of any 
one man, or committee of men, re- 
garding the best out of 5,10, or 20 
queens never seen before, would de- 
cide about as meritoriously as the 
decision obtained A the casting of 
dice. They know that after all, the 
future use of the bees reared from 
these queens, their use by the honey 
gp sony of the country at large will 

e the final and only satisfactory test, 
and almost surely reverse the decision 
of the most worthy committee that 
could be selected. 

Queen breeders, knowing that they 
have a valuable strain of bees, will 
not be very fast to deliver the best of 
it over into the hands of another breed- 
er. My own opinion is, that, down in 


the bottom of their understanding, 
most of the queen breeders feel that, 
as I have just said, the selection of 
prize queens will be a ‘“‘ happen-so” 
affair, and should it turn against them, 
(and chance will leave them out as 
many times to one as there are queens 
entered, )some novice purchaserswould 
turn their patronage from them. 

Fine wool sheep, Jersey cattle, or 
any fixed type of best stock, might be 
thus judged upon with some degree of 
accuracy, but as we have no fixed type 
of the ‘‘ coming,” or ‘* best bees for 
business,”’ no such course of action 
will prove any thing, or get any nearer 
to the best bees than we now are. 


If Mr. Briggs could by this unprece- 
dented method call out the best queens 
from the best strains now extant, he 
would then have a good groundwork 
upon which to commence breeding up 
a strain worthy to compete for the 
title of Apis Americana, or ‘ best 
bee,” and when he had devoted five 
years more to the pruning and testing 
of this strain, I would like a queen 
from his apiary. But as no queen 
breeder can progress with his work 
toward the “‘ best bee,” and send out 
his choicest from his selected queens, 
Mr. B. cannot expect to commence 
where the prize breeder leaves off. 
Speaking for myself I now have a few 
queens in my apiary that $27.50 each, 
could not buy. I feel thus sure of the 
cause of what success I do meet with. 
To sell them at that price would be a 
loss in dollars and cents, to say noth- 
ing of discomfiture. 

I think Mr. Briggs, like Mr. Shuck, 
as stated on the same page, is breed- 
ing for too many points at the same 
time. All he wants is the most honey 
with the least capital, labor, and dis- 
comfiture. Itis my opinion that he 
who leaves out the brown bee, thus 
breeding for yellow bands, will get 
away behind in the race. Read the fol- 
lowing points of excellence given the 
German bees over the Italians, by L. 
L. Langstroth: ‘* They commence to 
breed earlier in the season, build the 
straightest and most worker comb, 
work more readily in surplus boxes; 
they make the whitest comb honey, 
less inclined to swarm, more seneibis 
affected by loss of queen.” 

Prof. Cook credits them with being 
more hardy and likely to survive our 
most trying winters. 

I wish to add that these black or 
German bees being so different in 
their nature and disposition from the 
Italians, have many other minor points 
of advantage to the master, which, 
though small, all play a large part in 
the success and comfort of a season’s 
experience. I will mention a few: 
they alight sooner when swarming, 
which often saves a mixing of swarms 
and its consequent troubles ; they also 
hive more readilv, each one seeming 
to be determined to get in first; they 
drive up into the forcing box in less 
than half the time (queen and all), 
when making swarms artificially ; they 
mind the admonitions of the smoker 
much more readily than do the Ital- 
ians, etc. 

Now I am not pleading for Germans 
vs. Italians, but I do insist on retain- 





ing some of their valuable superiori- 








ties, possessed also by the brown 
German bee, by adding this cross to 
the ‘Coming Bee.” 

Mr. Shuck’s tabulated report, proves 
beyond a doubt, a good season. What- 
ever there may be of good bees, good 
management, or good anything else, 
we know there was a good season. 
Now, as there is no comparison made 
between Mr. Shuck’s strain and any 
other, we have no evidence that the 
large yield of honey reported, is at all 
due to his strain of bees. If such 
is a fair inference, then their “ pitia- 
ble honeyless” condition about June 
tirst, is the same evidence of a worth- 
less strain. 

Mr. Shuck says, ‘‘ Mr. Heddon and 
Mr. Doolittle both claim to have supe- 
rior strains of bees, yet they both 
complain more or less of the frequent 
occurrence of inferior queens. 

Then he goes on with a report of his 
honey shower. Now, are we to infer 
that Mr. Shuck never finds any infe- 
rior queens? I can not speak for Mr. 
Doolittle’s ; all I can say is thatif I 
found “ fifty or sixty inferior queens;” 
judged by a reasonable standard of 
superiority, I should think that some- 
thing unusual had happened to my 
bees. But, pune through the cruci- 
ble of my standard, I find from none 
to 3 or 5 worthless queens each spring, 
and I supersede many more, not 
‘* worthless,” but from various ways 
not coming up to acertain standard 
of excellence that I have fixed in my 
mind and in the better part of my 
apiary. Of course, this standard 
moves as fast as the improvement of 
~ apiary moves forward and upward. 

f Mr. Shuck has a strain of bees so 
nearly perfect, that they have no in- 
ferior queens, a supersedure of which 
is not labor well spent, then he is 
ahead of myimagination. I never ex- 
a to reach such a point of excellence. 

know what these honey showers are. 
I have had a larger yield, the apiary 
through, than that reported by Mr. 
Shuck. Ihad one colony, that same 
season, which gave more than twice 
the surplus obtained by his best colo- 
ny, and atthe same time my bees were 
nearly all of the German variety. I 
never expect to realize as great a dif- 
ference in results from different colo- 
nies, different management, different 
strains or races of bees, as from differ- 
ent seasons. 

In my next I will have something to 
say about some of the methods and 
implements used in breeding for 
better bees. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 26, 1882. 

nontitititiinesitenriion 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Comb vs. Extracted Honey. 











W. H. BUSSEY. 





I have been much interested in the 
discussions at the different conven- 
tions this fall, reports of which have 
been given in the BEE JOURNAL. 
There seems to be no definite conclu- 
sion as to the exact comparative cost 
of the production of comb and ex- 
tracted honey, and if, by means of 








these few lines, I can get it detinitely 
settled, I shall feel well repaid. 
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I notice that Mr. Jones, et al., atthe 
National Convention, stated that they 
could produce from two to five times 
as much extracted as of comb honey, 
and also that they could make $5 on 
extracted to $1.00 on comb honey. 

Now, while I do not wish to contra- 
dict these statements, it seems to me 
that it should not be so. Taking the 
reports of the National and the North- 
western Conventions, together or sep- 
arately, they do not show it; yet they 
ought to be considered a fair average. 
It does not seem reasonable to me and 
I will try to give some of my reasons 
for thinking differently. The profits 
are what we are after. 

‘Take, for illustration, the report of 
Messrs. Oatman & Son, who obtained 
26,000 lbs. of honey in the comb from 
229 colonies, with an increase of about 
50 per cent. I understand that they 
disposed of their entire crop, at Dun- 
dee, for 20 cents per lb., net. No doubt 
it was a fine lot of honey, but evenes- 
timating it at Dr. Miller’s figures, 
(page 706,) 16 cents net (which I think 
is cutting too much for expense, as 
will be seen further on), it is double 
the price that can be obtained for ex- 
tracted in the best shape, and a slower 
sale. If we look at the market reports 
from week to week, we shall see the 
same thing. 

Regarding the cost of production, I 
think it will be admitted by all that 
there is less work in obtaining comb 
honey than in getting extracted, with 
the difference in favor of the comb. 
The main part of the work for comb 
honey can be done in the winter and 
spring, while, with extracted honey, 
the work must be done in the heat of 
summer, when we are the busiest. 


Now, let us see what the comb honey 
costs? Nothing but your labor! You 
sell the honey in sections for enough 
to pay for the sections themselves, the 
foundation, boxing, glassing, etc., etc. 
If youdo not believe it weigh 1,000 
sections and figure it up. With ex- 
tracted honey you have to buy bar- 
rels, and then sell the honey, less the 

ackage, at half the price of comb 

oney. 

I stated that the reports of the two 
conventions showed poorly for ex- 
tracted honey. It will be seen, by re- 
ferring to Dr. Miller’s table, page 706, 
that the eight persons referred to as 
having such big results, the majority 
of them ran for comb honey. 

We know that the field bees do not 
build the comb. If the colony is 
strong in young bees when your honey 
flow begins, I think there need be no 
fear that the foundation will get drawn 
out as fast as it will be needed, and by 
giving them plenty of sections, can we 
not obtain just as many pounds of 
comb as extracted honey ? Of course, 
if we have only a small number of col- 
onies and had built up a home trade, 
using tin pailsand jelly cups, wecould 
dispose of it to advantage, but I did 
not refer to that; I had reference to 
the wholesale trade only. Comb honey 
will sell itself, while we have to force 
the extracted. Therefore, I fail tosee 
how we can make it pay like comb 
honey. 

Cannot we get at the facts? We 
ought to know; a farmer ought to 





know what an acre produces, and what 
it has cost to produce it ; just as much 
as a manufacturer knows what a cer- 
tain piece of goods or machinery costs. 

We ought to know what it costs to 
produce a queen; what it costs to 

roduce a colony of bees ; how much 
ioney it takes; how much it costs to 
keep a colony through the season, and 
how much it costs to produce a pound 
of comb or extracted honey. I, for 
one, am anxious to know, and how 
much more (if any) of extracted honey 
can be produced under the same cir- 
cumstances than of honey in the 
comb. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 17, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Introduce Queens. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Having been requested to describe 
my method of introducing queens, in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, I will 
now try to do so. The reason why 
so many fail in introducing queens, is, 
in my opinion, because they are not 
careful enough in noting the behavior 
of the bees toward the queen given 
them. If only one or two bees are 
hostile toward a queen, I have found 
that the same are capable of turning 
the whole colony against her. If be- 
ginners were to fully learn that, so 
long as a single bee appeared hostile 
toward a queen, she should be kept 
caged, we should hear less of the loss 
of queens in introducing. 

My method of introducing any queen 
I consider valuable, is this: I first 
make a cage from wire cloth, contain- 
ing 14 to 16 meshes to the inch, by 
cutting a piece 4x6 inches square. I 
now cut from each corner a piece % of 
aninch square, when the sides and 
ends are bent at right angles, so as to 
form a box, as it were, without a bot- 
tom, 244x444 inchessquare. Nowtake 
out the cross wires one-half the way 
down the sides and ends you have 
bent up, and you have the cage so that 
you can press it to the combs 3g of an 
inch wherever you choose. 

In order to get the new queen intro- 
duced with the least trouble, I prefer 
not to remove the queen I[ wish to su- 
persede, till lam ready to put the new 
one in her place. To be sure that the 
new queen cannot get away from me 
I take her to the house, open the cage 
she came in before a window and clip 
her wings, after which she is put into 
around wire-cloth cage (the same as 
was formerly used in introducing), 
when we are ready to look for the 
queen to be superseded. To best find 
her, l1commence to take frames out 
at the side of the hive, looking the first 
two over hastily, and —— them in 
anempty hive. As I take out the 
third, 1 look down the side of the 
fourth frame, as it hangs in the hive, 
for, if the queen should be on the side 
of that comb,she will start to go around 
to the opposite side of the frame as 
soon as the light strikes her, in which 
undertaking she is readily seen. If 
she is not there, I look on the side of 
the third frame opposite me, holding 
it so that the vision strikes it oblique- 





ly, as a queen is more readily seen by 
looking at her side than on her back, 
I keep on taking out frames until she 
is found, and rarely fail in finding one 
on trying the first time. If I do not 
succeed, I commence to place them 
back, looking at them in the same way, 
as I take them from the empty hive. 
The knowledge that a queen will 
always run from the side of the frame 
exposed to the light, upon opening a 
hive, saves much looking for the queen 
on the side of the frame next the 
operator. 

Having found the queen, I look the 
combs over till I find one from which 
the young bees are hatching quite 
plentifully, and having some honey in 
it also. rom this comb I shake all 
the bees, and then let the queen crawl 
from the round cage upon the comb. 
When she = where I can place the 
cage over her, so as to enclose some 
honey and hatching brood within it, I 
do so, and press the points into the 
comb as far as unraveled, when the 
frame is put in the hive, leaving space 
enough between the frames, so that 
the bees can get around and over the 
cage. 

In 24 hours I go and look at the cage. 
If the bees are thickly clustered over 
the cage, biting the wire cloth and 
showing signs of anger, I put it back 
and wait 24 hours more. Sol keepon 
until not a single bee shows signs of 
trying to get into the cage to sting the 
queen; but all are spread evenly, 
standing on the cage as they do on the 
combs. When such is the case I care- 
fully lift the cage from over the queen, 
letting her and the Pete bees, which 
have been hatched during her confine- 
ment, go where they please, keeping 
watch all the while to see that the bees 
treat her kindly. If they do,I put the 
comb in the hive; if not, she is caged 
again. In from one-half to one hour 
after liberating, I go and look at the 
queen again, and if she is now treated 
as their old queen was before removal, 
I shut the hive considering her safely 
introduced. 

Right here I wish to say that I often 
release a queen in 12 hours and find 
that she is all oO and I rarely have 
to wait, about letting her out, more 
than 24 hours. Still, in extreme cases, 
I have been obliged to keep them 
caged nearly 10 days. Do not be afraid 
of the queen dying in the cage, for if 
placed over honey, as I have spoken 
of, she will live amonth. The only 
trouble when left so long, is, that the 
bees may gnaw the comb away so as 
to get under the cage. If liable to do 
this, I shake all the bees off and move 
the cage to a different place. 


On page 437 of the present volume 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Mr. 
G. W. Demaree says, “* The queen will 
_ sanegee begin to lay in one or two 

ays after she is accepted by the bees ; 
and after she begins to lay, she is as 
safe as if she had been rearedin the 
hive.” This can be laid down asa 
rule, and I will say that one-half of 
the queens introduced by me by the 
above method are fed by the bees out- 
side of the cage, and acknowledged as 
mistress by those hatching within the 
cage; hence eggs are laid in the cells 
from which the young bees have 
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hatched. When I find these circum- 
stances existing I remove the cage and 
close the hive without fear of the 
queen being disturbed. 

I have used the above plan for near- 
ly 3 years, and have not losta single 
queen. If I wish to exchange queens 
in the yard, which are not valued very 
highly ; or wish to give a queen from 
a nucleus to a queenlesscolony, [ sim- 
ply take the frame having the queen 
on, With all the adhering bees and put 
it in the center of the queenless colony. 
In this way I save much valuable 
time, both to me and the bees, and do 
not lose 1 queen in 20. But whena 
queen has come from a distance, or in 
case of a valuable queen, I know of no 
better way than the plan first given. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Statistical Report for Maine. 








J. A. MORTON, M. D. 


DEAR EpiToR—I owe to the bee- 
keepers an apology for the imperfect 
and incomplete report of bees and 
honey for Maine, as given to the Na- 
tional Society. I did not have the 
blanks, or any definite instructions 
what to do; and I waited so long that 
Ihad scarcely any time to even do 
whatI did. I mayina future com- 
munication give you some idea of the 
industry of the remaining 7 counties 
ofthe State. All or nearly all I gave 
was obtained by 2 days hard work at 
our State fair,and I was sick while 
there and just able to scribble off 
what I could before 5a. m., Monday. 
Oct. 2d, and mail it at that hour, ac- 
tually not having time to read it over 
after writing. So when you gave the 
slight notice in your next issue and 
punched us on the ‘old fogy 30 per 
cent. loss in wintering,” I felt ashamed 

ut when ina recent number you gave 
the full report, table and all, I felt 
better, but sorry 1 had not obtained 
the report for the whole 16 counties, 
and given a little more time and care 
to my report. I also thank you for its 
insertion,—and pledge my word,if I 
can have the necessary blanks and in- 
structions, to do allI can fora full 
and correct report of every town in 

aine, either in assisting our Vice 
President or on a sub-committee under 
your supervision. Cannot a postal 
card be ruled and printed with head- 

hgs so as to give all needed informa- 

tion from beementothe committee, 
also full instructions on aslip of paper 
printed and the card with slip of in- 
structions mailed in unsealed envelope 
either from vice president or some 
other person appointed for the pur- 

Se, toat least one bee-man in each 

Own, and he could collect the statis- 
tics, filling the blank cards and for- 
ward without any additional postage? 
This plan, if practicable, it seems to 
me, would involve the least expense 
tothe society and none to each bee- 
man returning the postal cards. If 
one card is not enough use two, one 
in the spring and one in the fall. How 
does the idea strike you ? These cards 
could have either your name and ad- 
cress or that of vice president or sub- 








committee of each State or county all 
printed ready to mail. Then if re- 
turned to the latter they could all be 
condensed on one card or on blanks 
and returned to headquarters. It 
seems to me this plan would be less 
expensive and more direct than that of 
Mr. Terrell. 

I think more and more of the JourR- 
NAL every week it comes. I shall be 
willing to pay something towards aid- 
ing in some plan to attain the desired 
end, in bee statistics. 

J. A. MORTON. 
. Bethel, Maine, Nov. 22, 1882. 


[Yes; if we can find at least one 
bee-man in every county who could 
and would get the desired information 
and send it to the State vice-president, 
and he to the committee, it would be 
a cheap plan, But, we fear, the if 
ruins the proposition. We shall see, 
however, and the future will deter- 
mine. Dr. Miller is, we are informed, 
the chairman of the committee, and 
when the committee are called to- 
gether and have a deliberation on the 
subject, the several plans suggested 
will have due consideration. 

Since the above was in type, the fol- 
lowing, from the Secretary of the 
State Association, has come to hand. 
Maine is setting an example to all the 
Vice Presidents of the National Soci- 
ety and Secretaries of State Associa- 
tions, which we hope will be followed 
by those officers in every State in 
America: 

Wishing to make out as fulla report 
as possible of the number of colonies 
of bees owned, and honey, wax, etc., 
taken for the past year in the State of 
Maine ; bee-keepers will confer a favor 
on the bee-keeping fraternity by fill- 
ing out the following and sending the 
same to William Hoyt, Secretary of 
the Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
ap Me. 

1. ame. 

2. P.O. Address. 

3. Number of coloniesowned Octo- 
ber 1, 1881. 

4. Number of colonies owned May 
1, 1882. 

5. Number of colonies owned Octo- 
ber 1, 1882. 

6. Number of colonies showing yel- 
low bands. 

7. Number of colonies of blacks. 

8. Number of colonies sold during 
the year. 

9. Number of colonies bought dur- 
ing the year 

10. Number of queens sold. 

11. Number of queens bonght. 

12. Number of pounds of honey 
taken. 

13. Number of pounds of 
taken. 

14. Kind of hive used or preferred. 

15, How and where wintered. 


We hope that the matter of obtain- 
ing correct statistics will receive that 
attention due to such an important 
subject.—ED.] 


wax 











From the Apiculturist. 


The Cheap Queen Traffic. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





I have taken no part heretofore in 
the discussion of the subject pertain- 
ing to the traffic in “cheap queens,” 
because I have regarded much that 
has been said on the subject as a spe- 
cies of cheap advertisements. I have 
wondered at the patience of the pro- 
prietors whose columns have been 
filled with arguments, pro and con, as 
to whether or not it “* to rear 
queens at a certain price. Itis not a 
matter of general interest to bee- 
keepers, as to whether or not queens 
can be reared for $1 at a profit. That 
isa matter which concerns the breeder 
alone. There is a phase of the cheap 
queen business, however, which does 
concern every intelligent bee-keeper, 
and that is as to whether or not the 
slipshod methods so commonly prac- 
tised in queen-rearing and queen-bar- 
tering has been conducive to the best 
interests of bee-culture. 

Although many have disposed of the 
subject in short order, by either con- 
demning or approving of it, to my 
mind the subject is not so easily dis- 
posed of. 

If we are willing to admit that bee- 
culture is yet ina “‘ crude state,” and 
are content for it to remain so for 
a to come, pate then, the tons of 

10ney obtained and put upon the mar- 

ket of late years would indicate that 
the ‘‘cheap traffic in queens” has 
done wonders fur bee-culture. 

But there is another view of the 
subject. Many of us believe that if 
the breeders of queens had, all this 
time, been pursuing a more scientific 
course in selecting and breeding, with 
one eye to the very best stock that can 
be obtained, and had been less selfish 
and greedy, and more determined to 
send out none but the best queens 
bee-culture would be far in advance of 
what it is to-day. 

Most persons seem to be unable to 
perceive that there is quite a differ- 
ence between the ee ** dollar 
queen ” business, and the legitimate 
business of rearing and selling either 
tested or untested queens to suit cus- 
tomers. 

** Dollar queen” is a shoddy phrase, 
borrowed from the trashy dollar store 
business. It means about this: “I 
have many hundredsof articles to sell, 
they are worth from little or nothing 
up to one or two dollars, but these ar- 
ticles which are worth one or two 
dollars, are in comparison te those 
that are worth little or nothing, about 
as one is to a hundred. My customers 
must take them all, you can have any 
of them foradollar, you may geta 
bargain.” 

You will see that the shoddy dollar 
queen business requires of you to buy 
with your eyes shut, and take any- 
thing that is ** born alive.” The wise 
man suggested that no man was weak 
enough to expect to capture a bird by 
laying the “ snare in its sight,” but it 
would appear that intelligent bipeds 
can be taken in in that way. 

The generality of mankind have a 
weakness for “cheap goods,” and 
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there is nothing particularly strange 
or wrong about it; nevertheless, it 
works evil and that continually. This 


false notion of ‘‘ cheap traffic,” is at’ 


the bottom of all shoddy business. 


I have kept a small queen-rearing 
department to my apiary for several 
years past to supply my own apiary 
with choice stock and for experiment, 
and in this way I have gained quite 
an experience in queen-rearing. The 
breeder should make itan undeviating 
rule to reject at the start all queens 
which are abnormal in size, color or 
form. This I believe to be essential 
to scientific queen breeding. Thisrule 
will apply to the scientific breeding of 
all animals, but more particularly to 
queen breeding, because the queen is 
acreature of ‘‘development.” Were 
I rearing queens for the market, I 
would pursue this course with fidelity, 
and would have no hesitation to sell 
such selected queens to suit custom- 
ers, reducing the price when sold, be- 
fore they were tested as to their 
mating. 

That the reader may have a glimpse 
at the inside of the dollar queen busi- 
ness, I quote from the catalogue of 
one of our largest dealers in cheap as 
well as dear queens. And, by the way, 
a gentleman who is as square as a 
brick in his dealings, and hence has 
nothing to conceal as to his manner of 
doing business. Here it is, verbatim et 
literatim : 


“DOLLAR QUEENS.— The dollar 
queens are always taken just as they 
come, and are never culled. Customers 
often ask us to pick out a large yellow 
one for them. My friends, who would 
then have the small dark ones? We 
can’t do it for anybody, not even the 
Queen of England. If you want us to 
pick, you must buy tested ones.” [Italics 
mine.] 


The above speaks a whole volume 
for the ‘true inwardness” of the 
shoddy dollar queen business. The 
dollar queen man will not “ pick ”’ for 
anybody, not even the Queen of Eng- 
land, but he will pick for his dear, 
precious self, else where does he get 
those *‘ large yellow ” ones to sell as 
“tested ones.” But, then, who will 
take the “small, dark ones,” if it is 
known that the large yellow ones are 
sold at the same price? Echo an- 
swers, who ? 

It will be seen that by following the 
rules of scientific breeding, instead of 
the slip-shod dollar queen methods, 
the breeders will have no “small 
dark or otherwise abnormal queens 
for sale, and not resort to the wily 
tricks of “trade” to work off the 
trash. 

Taking this view of the case, the 
difference between the lottery dollar 
queen business, and the business of 
careful breeding and selling each 
queen upon its own merits, is as wide 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 


paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 








Local Convention Directory. 
1882, Time and Place of Meeting. 


Dec. 6-7, Michigan State, at Kalamazoo. 
T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 
1883. 
Jan. 9.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M. C. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
9.—Ohio State, at Columbus, Ohio. 
D. Spear, Sec., Cardington, Ohio. 
11, Nebraska State, at Wahoo, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec. 
* 16.—Eastern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnerville, N. Y. 
16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
18, Champlain Valley, at Middleburg, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 
19, 20.—Mahoning Valley, at Berlin Centre, O. 
L. Carson, Pres. 
Feb. 3.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
8.—Maine State, at Dexter. 
Wm. Hoyt, Sec. 
April 5.—Utah, at Salt Lake City. 
KE. Stevenson, Sec. 
May 11.—Iowa Central, at Winterset. 
J. E. Pryor, Sec. 
—, —Texas State Convention, at McKinney. 
Dr. W. R. Howard, Sec. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, III. 
Thomas G. Newmar, Sec. 


{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Oregon Convention. 


Quite a number of persons interested 
in bee culture attended the prelimina- 
ry meeting at Williamette, on Octo- 
ber 25. 

An organization was effected, con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted, and 
the following officers elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. J. W. Morris, Pres- 
ident; A. Warner, Vice-President ; 
E,. E. Charman, Secretary ; A. F. Mil- 
ler, Treasurer; J. D. Rusk of Clacka- 
mus, M. VY. Ensley of Yamhill,and T. 
L. Riggs of Multnomah, were chosen 
as an Executive Committee. 

The firstannual meeting of the new- 
ly-formed society will be held Novem- 
ber 22, 1882, at 10 o’clock, at Oregon 
City.— Williamette Farmer. 





Southern Cal. District Convention. 


The following report is gleaned from 
the Apiculturist, but we cannot find 
out where the Convention was held— 
we presume it wasat Los Angeles, 
but the report does not state. It was 
held on Oct. 19. 


The subject of shipping honey, the 
most suitable package forthe differ- 
ent markets, and thecrop of Southern 
California, was fully discussed b 
those present. Thesubject of the dif- 
ferent races of bees was then brought 
up Mr. Harbinson though that the 

oly Land bees were very good, but 
preferred a cross between them and 
the Italians to either race inits purity, 
and that the Holy Land bees were 
very uneasy when there was no honey 
to be obtained from natural sources, 





consequently they were more apt to 
rob and were not a very good bee for 
a poor year. 

At half-past one the meeting was 
opened with President Pleasants in 
the chair. The books were then 
open for the reception of new mem- 
bers. The following joined the Asso- 
ciation: D.S.Given, Los Angeles; M, 
H. Mendelson, Newhall; A. W. Os- 
burn, Los Angeles, and M. F. Ritchie, 
of Florence, Los Angeles county, was 
elected an honorary member. 


The President read his address. Mr, 
Levering moved that a vote of thanks 
be tendered the President for his able 
address, and that it be placed on file 
with the Secretary. Carried. 


The election of officers being next in 
order, Mr. Levering moved that the 
same officers be re-elected. Carried. 


A paper on different subjects was 
read by Mr. Harbinson, for which he 
received a vote of thanks from the as- 
sociation. He referred to the impor- 
tance of taking steps at once to memo- 
rialize Congress to pass a law similar 
to the timber law, whereby the settler 
may acquire a title to government 
land by planting aspecitied number of 
acres of the same in bee feed-trees 
flowers, ete. Such an act,if it could 
be secured, would be very applicable 
to the rough mountain lands, and 
would insure the occupation of them, 
whereas they might never be settled 
and remain barren mountains as they 
now are. The passage of such a law 
would cause the barren wastes to 
bloom asan Eden and flow with sweet- 
ness asa Canaan. Apiculture would 
soon become more reliable and assume 
a more important position among the 
industries of the ag gh 5 

It was moved by Mr. Levering that 
Mr. Harbinson be appointed a com- 
mittee of one to draft a memorial em- 
bodying the main object of this paper. 
Carried. 

A communication was received from 
Mr. 8S. N. Wickoff and read by the 
secretary, for which he (Mr. Wickoff) 
received a vote of thanks, and it was 
ordered placed on file. 

A report of San Diego county was 
then handedin by Mr. Harbinson, and 
was as follows: 4,680 cases comb 
honey, net, 262,080 lbs.; extracted 
honey, 226,000 lbs.; value of honey, 
$46,139.60; value of wax, $3,860.40; 
total value, $50,000.00. 

The report of the committee on the 
protection of bees against foul brood 
was received, and the committee dis- 
charged. The committee on new con- 
stitution and by-laws reported that 
they had never met; they were given 
till the next annual meeting to report. 

The subject of foul brood was then 
taken up and discussed by those pres- 
ent; each one giving his experience 
and belief as to its origin, 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned to meet during 
Fair week, 1883. 





> The annual meeting of the Cort- 
land Union Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in Cortland, N. Y., 02 
Tuesday, Jan. 9, 1583. 
* M. C. BEAN, Sec. 
McGrawville, N. Y. 
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Read before the N. A. B. K. 8. 
Courtesy in Journalism. 





A. I. ROOT. 





I should never have chosen such a 
subject had not Professor Cook kindly 
asked me to take it; or, rather sug- 
_ it, as it were. In the first place, 

do not feel sure that my experience 
in journalism would warrant my tak- 
ing such a subject; and then again, I 
am not sure that my ideas might not 
be called queer and singular, by some. 

As this is a bee convention, I pre- 
sume the kind of journalism I am ex- 
pected to speak of is bee journalism, 
if Lam to be allowed the term; and 
as we now have a half dozen or more 
bee periodicals published in our own 
country, and about as many more in 
other countries, it very likely behooves 
us to consider well this very matter of 
courtesy in journalism. Are the edi- 
tors and the writers for the bee period- 
icals more uncourteous to each other 
than those of other class journals? I 
trust not, although I think it has been 
said, that all bee-men, so long accus- 
tomed to stinging ways, sometimes go 
so far as to think that stinging things 


_ in print are right and proper. 


A manager of atheater once said, 
by way of excusing himself for some 
things in the play, that theaters are 
just what the public demand they 
should be, thus throwing the blame all 
on his patrons. Editors of bee period- 
icals might doubtless say, that their 
journals are edited in such a way asto 
please the wants and wishes of the 
greater number of their subscribers. 
There may be truth in this, and it 
would bea very convenient way for 
us who have the periodicals in charge, 
to throw all blame for what want of 
courtesy there may have been in our 
respective publications on to the 
shoulders of our patrons and contrib- 
utors. It might be very convenient, 
but it would not be right. At the 
same time that we strive to please 
those who give us their support, it is 
our duty to strive to elevate and enno- 
ble. It is every teacher’s duty to do 
this ; and what teacher should be more 
careful than the editor ? These papers 

0 into our homes, and it is to be 
10ped they are read by our children. 
We all know it will not do to give our 
children all they ask for. As we are 
all but children of a larger growth, 
the same rule will apply to most of us, 
I believe. It is not always well or wise 
to give us all we ask for. 

All bodies are in the habit, usually, 
of choosing some one from among 
their number to look after their best 
interests. We have teachers for our 
youth, pastors of our churches for 
grown-up children, and our papers and 
magazines for the people at large. 
Perhaps these latter are primarily for 
the purpose of keeping us informed 
of the events of the times; but at the 
Same time they must exercise a power- 
ful influence over the morals of the 
people before whom they speak. What, 
then, should be the character of these 
leaders and teachers? If it is a fact, 
that our papers are to a great extent 
What we, as a people, demand of those 
Who publish them, what isour duty as 





a people in the matter ? Your pastor 
is very glad indeed to have you take 
him by the hand and tell him that his 
sermons have been helpful to you, and 
your doing so helps him, perhaps more 
than you imagine, to preach better 
sermons. So every editor is glad to 
hear from those whom his words reach; 
and not only is he glad of words of 
commendation, but those of kind crit- 
icism. In fact, he is often led to do 
things he would never think of doing. 
because some one suggested it. Of 
course, these suggestions are not ai- 
ways wise, and, on this account, an 
editor needs more than ordinary wis- 
dom and discrimination. 

I need hardly say that those who 
wield the power of the press should be 
free from and entirely above, if it 
were possible, all feelings of preju- 
dice, spite or jealousy. The wants 
and needs and rights of his readers 
should be all equally dear to him. The 
peculiarities and, perhaps,weaknesses 
of each member of his large family 
should be held sacred and touched 
upon with the greatest gentleness ; 
and he, above all others, should have 
a wide charity. 

Think gently of the erring: 
Ye may not know the power 


With which the dark temptation came 
In some unguarded hour. 


Whatever appears in print is a pub- 
lic matter. It is more public than any 
thing that can be said in any public 
meeting, because it stands there to be 
read of all men—ay, and women and 
children too. When we have visitors 
at our homes we are very careful to 
be courteous to them, and we are on 
our best behavior as it were; for who 
would think of indulging in little 
spites, or unkind words, before com- 
pany ? I fear we sometimes forget 
that whatever is printed is before a 
very large company. Few can realize 
how it cuts and smarts to be held up 
in derision in public print, who have 
not passed through it. It may be 
ee that this dread of being pub- 
lished is a most powerful restraint to 
one who is strongly tempted to do 
wrong, and I grant this, and would by 
all means advise warning the public 
when the matter is something de- 
manding that they should be warned. 
I think we all agree in this; but at 
the same time I believe in putting it 
mildly, and using a few kind words 
instead of harsh, to do the most good. 


There is one kind of temptation into 
which we may allof us be drawn, that 
I would speak of. Sooner or later 
somebody will ‘come down” on you 
a little roughly, and perhaps a trifle 
unjustly, or what amounts to the same 
thing, you may, if you are of the 
proper temperament, imagine some one 
has publicly insulted you, when such 
is really not the case. In either in- 
stance, what should a real live man 
do, when publicly and falsely accused? 
In a great many cases I would say, do 
nothing at all. One reason for giving 
this advice would be, because if you 
say anything you will say too much. 
While it is bad for a contributor to fill 
acolumn or more in endeavoring to 
set himself right before the people, it 
is still worse for the editor to use space 





Years ago some one accused me 

unjustly, through one of the bee pa- 

pers. I have forgotten now what it 

was about, and who it was that wrote 

it. Ithank God I have forgotten, 

dear friends; for if I should meet the 
man here to-day who wrote it, I could 

shake hands with him pleasantly, with- 

out even remembering it was he who 
wronged me. Well, I was so badly 

stirred up 1 could hardly write with- 

out trembling. I would write only 

just a few words to set myself right. 

Those few should be right to the point. 

I wrote and wrote and wrote, and still 
there was just one more very import- 

ant point that you all ought to know 
in the case. I had neglected my work 
an hour or more; and when I looked 

at the long manuscript, I had a sortof 
misgiving that there ought not to be 

any occasion for any such a long rig- 
marole,no matter how much I had 
been abused. At this crisis our pastor 
happened to come in, and [ laid the 
matter before him ina general way. 

** Brother R.,”’ said I, “‘ is it not a fact, 
that there is something wrong, when- 
ever it becomes necessary for us to use 
that amount of space in self-defense?”’ 
and I held up the long manuscript. 
His assent was more in his kind look 
than the words: ‘“ Yes, my friend, 
there is something wrong when so 
much needs to be said, or seems to 
need to be said, on either side.”” Down 
it went into the waste basket, and you 
can hardly tell how thankful I am that 
it did go there. The controversy 
stopped at the beginning. I do not. 
think I ever suffered much in the es- 
timation of _ one, for people judge 
more by the life a man lives right 
along year after year than by what 
somebody says about him, even if itis. 
said in print. 

Do you ask, then, what harm these 
unjust attacks do in a paper? My 
friend, it harms the one who writes 
them ; it harms the editor who gives 
place to it,and it harms those who 
read. If every word of it be true, and 
it be written in an unkind and un- 
christianlike spirit, it harms the guil- 
ty party, for it makes him harder and 
more wicked. As quarrels are conta-. 
gious, and in one sense fascinating to. 
the young,—are you aware, friends, 
that a dog-fight has its fascinations ? 
—well, our children, growing up at 
your house and my house enter into 
the spirit of these controversies, and 
get to thinking it is the way to do 

usiness, to fight it out in words in 
this way, both parties get stirred up, 
and fearfully exaggerate without 
meaning to, or, in fact, without know- 
ing they have doneso, and on and on it 
goes, and, it may be, ending in law- 
suits, and years of quarrels. Did you 
never observe, that when a man hasa 
quarrel or controversy with one per- 
son, he is pretty sure to have another 
very soon with somebody else? He 
has got mentally sick, as It were; and 
the worst part of it is, he does not 
know he is sick. 

It is not alone we, who are compar- 
atively without talent, and a high or- 
der of education, that are guilty of a 
want of courtesy through the papers ; 
but it sometimes happens that minis- 








in this way. 


ters of the gospel, and professors in 
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our schools and colleges, seem to for- 
get, or be sorely tempted, at least, and 
to have faith in a war of words, rather 
than to have faith in the teachings of 
our Savior when he said, ‘* Do good to 
those that hate you.” 


A very good friend of mine was 
once shamefully abused by one who, 
like himself, stood prominently before 
the people. The injured one sat down 
at his desk and took the article, point 
by point, and paid him back in his own 
‘coin, driving him into corners he could 
never get out of, and he did it so 
nicely, and with such skill, he could 
not resist the temptation of carrying 
the paper home to his wife, to let her 
see how cleverly he had done it. To 
his surprise. she did not commend him 
for his wisdom and skill in making 
his clever hits, but, on the contrary, 
declared he must, under no circum- 
stances, think of having it go into 
print. Like a good husband, he yielded 
to his wife’s superior wisdom, and 
and wrote so kind a reply that his op- 
ponent was ashamed of himself, and 
the two are, I trust, to-day on a 
friendly footing, even though their 
lifework both lies in the same depart- 
ment of natural science. I believe if 
these things were shown to our wives, 
oftener than they are, it would be a 
better world than itis. I presume we 
cannot all of us be always quiet and 
cool under all provocations ; but I feel 
sure we can, if we try hard, let nothing 
ever go into print, over our own sig- 
natures, but what is kind and gentle, 
even though it be written to and of 
the unthankful. ‘ He that ruleth his 
— is greater than he that taketh a 
cl 


Medina, Ohio. 


«> The 17th annual convention of 
the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Kalamazoo, 
Dec. 6 and 7, 1882. All interested are 
cordially invited to participate in the 
discussions—which will embrace the 
live issues of the Apiculture of to-day. 
Thomas G. Newman, A. I. Root, D. 
A. Jones, Prof. A. J. Cook, and many 
other distinguished apiculturists are 
expected to be present. Low rates of 
Soard at hotels have been secured. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Sec. 

Abronia, Mich. 





The annual meeting of the Ma- 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning Co., O., in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 
be so interesting that you cannot 
afford to miss them. We expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
of the 19th. L. CARSON, Pres. 
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tf The annual meeting of the 
Champlain Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Middleburg, 
Vt., on Thursday, January 18, 1883, at 
10 a. m. T. Brookins, Sec. 











= The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will hold its annual 
session in Wahoo, Saunders county, 
Neb., commencing Thursday, Jan. 
11th, 1888. Arrangements have been 
made with the railroads to secure 14 
fare for the round trip. The Saunders 
county Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
furnish entertainment free to all 
visiting apiarists. Bee-keepers from 
neighboring States will be weleomed. 

T. L. VoNDorN, Pres. 
GEO. M. HAWLEY, Sec. 
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«= The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Columbus, in 
the rooms of the Ohio State Journal, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan.9 and 
10, 1883. A full attendance of mem- 
bers, and all interested in bee-culture, 
is requested, as matters of interest 
and importance will be discussed. 

Dr. H. Besse, Delaware, O., Pres. 

DANIELSPEAR, Cardington, O., Sec. 





SELECTIONSg 


Swarming, Moving Bees, Ete.— 
Where | lived during the past summer 
(Warren Co., Iowa) we hada fair crop 
of honey. I commenced the season 
with 39 colonies of Italians, hybrid 
and black bees; and obtained an aver- 
age of 115 lbs. of extracted honey 
per colony, spring count. I hived 20 
swarms and returned about as many 
more to the ere hives. Thespring 
was cold and backward, up to the 4th 
of July. We had a profuse white clo- 
ver bloom, but it yielded honey very 
sparingly from about the 10th of June 
until the 10th of July, when basswood 
opened and gave a moderate run. 
About the 10th of August, bees began 
to gather —_ dew rapidly, and kept 
it up until fall flowers came, which 
lasted until the drouth cut it short; 
but the late harvest was decidedly the 
best run of the season. Your advice 
to divide for increase rather than trust 
to natural swarming is, I think, good. 
I practiced it for several years but 
have now ceased to do so, for I believe 
it is an acknowledged fact, by experi- 
enced bee-men, that there is no other 
condition in which a swarm will work 
so readily, as when it was obtained in 
the natural way, and if any one asks 
me for adviceas to what plan to follow 
for increase, I refer them to G, M. 
Doolittle’s article on ‘* How I Clip 
Queen’s Wings and Why,” on page 
725 of the present volume. That is my 
plan exactly ; but that makes it nec- 
essary for the bee-keeper to be on 
hand. I have had a little experience 
in moving bees, having just had 18 
colonies shipped from Ackworth, 
Warren Co., Iowa, to Weston, Platte 
Co., Mo.,a distance of 200 miles, by 
rail. They came on the express, for 
two reasons; in the first place, the 
freight would have been $2.65 per hun- 
dred pounds, while by express it was 
$2.15; and, in the second place, they 
came through without delay, while as 
freight they would have been a week 
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on the way, perhaps causing the loss 
of some colonies. They were shipped 
over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey 
Railroad, and I would like to ask if 
itis customary for railroads to dis- 
criminate against bees in the matter 
of freight, in this way. ‘Their rates 
for bees in hives was 8 times first-class 
in Iowa, and double first-class in Mis- 
souri, Which made it more expensive 
than to ship by express. Iam going 
to give the bee business a trial either 
here in Missouri or just across the 
Missouri river in Kansas; I think 
this is a good locality for the business, 
in the forepart of the season, as the 
pastures are covered with white clover 
and basswood is abundant, honey lo- 
cust, red bud and buck brush are 
plenty, but I do not know how the late 
harvest will be here. 
L. G. PURVIS. 
Weston, Mo., Nov. 27, 1882. 





[Railroads sometimes make very un- 
discriminations; they charge 
more than twice as much to carry 
honey in barrels as theydo syrup. In 
the matter of bees, too, they are very 
unreasonable.—ED. | 





Report.—I had, spring count, 63 col- | 


onies ; increased to 100, and obtained 

about 8,000 pounds of honey; no fall 

crop. QO. R. FLOURNEY. 
San Antonio, Texas, Nov. 27, 1882. 





Had No Honey Except from White 
Clover.—Bees have done well here this 
summer. I commenced the honey 
season with 25 colonies and increased 
to 52; took from them 4,000 pounds of 
extracted honey and 1,000 of comb 
honey, and they have plenty to winter 
on. We had no honey from fruit blos- 
som worth speaking of, and there was 
but little fall honey; it was too cold 
both in spring and fall; theonly yield 
of honey we obtained was from white 
clover. Winter has come now; to-day 
there are two inches of snow on the 
a3 My bees are safe in the cel- 
ar. 
28th; so we have another winter be- 
fore us which I hope will be favorable 
for the bees. H. J. SMITH. 

Burlington, Wis., Nov. 29, 1882. 





It Pays to Plant for Honey.—I have 
had the pleasure of seeing bees work, 
during the past summer, on a number 
of kinds of honey plants of my own 
raising, and I am so well satisfied that 
“it pays to plant for honey,” that I 
shail use all the ground I can spare for 
that purpose. I set out some catnip, 
motherwort and sweet clover plant 
last fall and some — plants in 
the spring, and am well satisfied with 
them all as honey plants. They were 
thronged with bees all day long while 
they were in bloom, except sweet clo- 
ver, which is in blossom yet. I saw a 
few bees at work on it Nov.11. An 
acre of ground, at a low estimate, 
will, if set out with the plants I have 
named, give employment to 300,000 
bees all day long for weeks when there 
is nothing else in this part of the coun- 
try for them to work on. I started 
Simpson plants in a greenhouse, about 


I put them in yesterday, the’ 
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the time to start early tomatoes ; some 
of them grew six feet high, and I 
counted over 2,000 blossoms on each 
plant. I planted Mammoth mignon- 
ette, borage and spider plant; the 
bees worked a little on the spider and 
borage, but were not eager for it; the 
mignonette was thronged with bees 
all the time. I have 33 colonies of 
bees; I had 9in the spring and took 
2 out of trees; the increase was by 
natural swarming. TT. ELLICOTT. 
Fentonville, Mich., Nov. 27, 1882. 





$28.15 Per Colony.—My report for 
the past season is as follows: I began 
the season with 23 colonies, in fair 
condition ; 2 colonies lost their queens 
after May 1, and had to rear others, to 
take their place, thus lessening the 
general average. The early part of 
the season was cold and backward and 
bees had to be fed until June 10, after 
which the season was fine till late in 
the fall. My bees increased to 42 good 
colonies, and I obtained 3,200 Ibs. of 
fine comb honey from them, all in 1 
and 2 lb. sections, except 400 pounds, 
being an average of 140 lbs. spring 
count. My best colony gave 245 lbs., 
all in 1 Ib. sections, except 10 lbs. My 
honey sold at an average of 17c. per Ib., 
making from this colony $41.65. On 
Nov. 25 my bees were put in winter 
quarters in good condition, all having 
on an average 40 lbs. of good thick 
honey. They are in a cellar built ina 
side hill, with good ventilation and 3 
feet of earth and straw on the roof. 
In this the temperature will vary but 
little, as I know by experience, and 
fully expect them to come out in good 
condition, let the winter be mild or 
severe. In the above report I have 
counted the 20 new swarms at one dol- 
lar each. J. V. CALDWELL. 

Cambridge, Ill., Nov. 28, 1882. 





The Past Season in Scotland.—Our 
honey season here, is now a thing of 
the past,and Iam sorry to say it has 
not been so successful as was expected 
this year. Insome quarters, such as 
Ayr and Perth Shires, a fair quantity 
was gathered in. I saw Mr. Wood (of 
Beamore, Argyleshire) yesterday and 
he said that his bees have been pretty 
successful, considering the weather. 

he observatory hive (which I wrote 
about in my last report of our Shire) 
has been a great success; the bees in 
it have gathered in a good quantity of 
honey, but he intends to leave it all 
with them, to bring them safely 
through the winter. He intends to 
keep the bees in this hive permanently 
and wishes to have them strong and 
healthy in the spring. The bees 
around here are all in their winter 
quarters, so that all will be dormant 
forafew months. The most of the 
bee-keepers here winter them on the 
outside, oe few putting them in cel- 
lars or out-houses. Mr. Bennett left 
here for a cruise in the Mediterranean 
about a month ago; he intends to visit 
Mr. Benton in Cyprus, before return- 
inghome. The weather has been very 
bad here for some time, and we have 
hi da considerable amount of rain of 
late. JOHN D. HuTcHIson. 

Glasgow, Scotland, Nov. 11, 1882. 








ADVERTISING RATES for 1883. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 

A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 


SPECIAL RATES. — Advertisements will 
be inserted in both Weekly and Monthly editions, 
at the following prices, if wholly paid in advance: 





] 





| One | Two | Three | Six One 

SPACE. | month| mo’ths eendems jones Year. 
1 in. 12 lines| 10.00 | 18.00 | 25.00 | 38.00 | 50.00 
2 in. 24 lines; 20.00 | 32.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 80.00 
3 in. 36 lines| 25.00 | 40.00 | 50.00 | 75.00 | 100,00 
4 in. 48 lines; 32.00 | 50.00 | 65.00 | 90.00 | 125.00 
5 in. 60 lines; 40:00 | 60,00 | 75.00 | 110.00 | 150,00 
6 in. 72 lines! 45.00 | 70,00 | 90.00 | 130.00 | 175.00 





For the Weekly alone, 20 per cent. less than the 
above rates. On yearly advertisements, payments 
may be made quarterly, but must be in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Hotices. 


g@® A few of our subscribers are in 
arrears for the present year—having 
requested us to continue, and they 
would pay soon. Will all such please 
take this as a request to send on the 
two dollars with a renewal for next 
year, if possible. 

@@ The American Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 














Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., December 4, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The supply of extracted honey is fully 
up to the demand. y quotations are: 6c. for 
dark and &iéc. for light, delivered here, 

BEESW AX—It is qu.te scarce. 1 am paying 27c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 
ors, 17@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATL. 


HONE Y—Demand is good for extracted honey 
by the barrel for manufacturing purposes and for 
tuble use. Thedemand is very good fer noney in 
1@2 ib. jars. A goon deal of comb honey could be 
sold if we had a good article at a rate within the 
views of the consumer ; ¢. ¢., which could be Sold 
at 20c. in the jobbing way and 25c. at retail. 

We pay 7@10c. for extracted, and 16@20c. for 
good comb honey in sections. 

BEESW AX—Is in good demand at 20@27c. per Ib. 
on arrival. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—tThe demand for comb honey does not 
keep pace with the receipts. There is a large sur- 
plus on this market at present, and prices are from 
2 to 3c. lower than last month. 

We quote: white comb honey, in 1@2 Ib. sections, 
17@1xe. Dark comb honey, hardly any demand. It 
is held at 124%@15c. Extracted— White brings from 
9@10c.; dark, 8@9c.; kegs, half-barrels and casks 
bring about same price. 

BEESW AX—Choice Yellow, 30c.; dark to med- 
ium, 18@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—A sailing vessel this week took 1,018 
cases for Liverpool from a packing house. The 
market is quiet. Such qualities as are in good 
supply, dark and medium, are in poor demand. 

hite comb, 18@20c; dark to goud, 12@15c ; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; dark and 
candied, 74@8%c. + 

BEESWAX—We quote 25@28¢. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY-—In fair demand. Comb, large, sells at 
16c., medium do., 17@18¢c., fancy small do., 19@20c, 
Extracted at 8@9c. in barrels and half barrels, and 
10c. in smaller puckages; strained, 6}4@7}éc.; 
choice, in small fancy packages brings more. 
BEESWAX—Prime bright steady at 26@27c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—There has been no change in honey 
the past week. No.1 white,in 1 ® sections, con- 
tinues in good demand at 21@22c. per pound, No. 1 
in 2 lb, sections, is also in good request at 19@20c, 
Second grade, less active, at 1@2 cents ® Ib. less. 
Extracted, in al! shapes, was dull and very little 
sale. Some Louisiana honey, rather dark, in bar- 
rels,, was sold at Yc. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—There is a moderate demand for choice 
lots of clover honey, in view of the holidays, and 
prices steadily sustained. Buckwheat and ex- 
tracted honey rather slow. 

We quote: White clover, — t smal! boxes, 19 
@22c; white clover, fair tog . 16@18¢c.; buck- 
wheat, 13@16c.; extracted clover, 10@13c.; ex- 
tracted buckwheat, 9@10c. 

BEESWAX—tThe market continues quiet and 
without essential change. 

Western, pure, 29@30c ; Southern, pure, 30@31c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 

HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
¥ Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per lb. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AX—30c. 

CRUCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


So we may rely upon President, Mil- 
ler to do anything in reason for the 
welfare of the meeting and the pleas- 
ure of those in attendance. 
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New Premiums for 1883. 





As the season for reading has now 
arrived, we hope that each of our 
subscribers will endeavor to send at 
least one new subscriber for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 1883 and 
thus not only help on the cause of 
progressive bee-culture, but assist in 
sustaining the only Weekly bee paper 
in the world. 

Providence has smiled on the bee- 
keepers during the past season, and as 
a general thing they are abundantly 
able to procure a good assortment of 
bee-literature. 

In order to encourage every one who 
keeps bees, be they few or many colo- 
nies, to thoroughly read the many 
very interesting books on bee-culture, 
now published, we have determined 
to make liberal offers, which will be 
available until January 1, 1883, as 
follows: 

To any one sending us $8 for any 
books they may select from our ‘‘ Book 
List,” on the last page of this paper, 
we will present the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL for one year. 


To any one purchasing $4 worth of 
books, selected from our ‘‘ Book List,” 
on the last page of this paper, we will 
present the Weekly BEE JouRNAL 
for six months or the Monthly for one 
year. 

Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1883, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Ber Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JouRNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of muney. 


GF We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JoURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 





Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. The 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL and either of 


The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883. 





At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semi-Monthly BEE JoURNAL, we shall 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 32 pages, issuing it about the 
middle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00; 10 
or more copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting upa 
club of 5 or more. 


The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

‘rhe Weekly and Monthly BEE 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. 


We shall aim to make the Monthly 
BEE JOURNAL a welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or Whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 

can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 


—— + + 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

t= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago postoflice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 

tf Articles for iieeien s must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 





Senge Copies of (heArmmcas BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





-—~— + 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send fer 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





tt Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 





the above for one dollar less. 


are very valuable for reference. 





The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should geta 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies os pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 

Sutectigtion Credits. —After send- 
ing subscriptions to this office, we 
would respectfully ask every one to 
look at the label on the wrapper of the 
next two papers, and there they will 
find the credit indicated thus: Those: 
who have paid for the first six months 
of next year will find “ June 83 ” after 
their names. Those who have paid 
for the whole year will find ‘* Dec. 83” 
on their papers. The credit runs to 
the end of the month indicated. If 
the mark is ** Dec. 82,” it means that 
the subscription is paid until the end 
of the present year. Please remem- 
ber that the credit given on this label 
is a sufficient notification of subscrip- 
tions due and receipt for payments 
made. If not so indicated within two 
weeks after sending money to us, you 
may be sure something is wrong, and 
should write to us about it. It will 
save annoyance and trouble if our 
subrcribers will give this matter due 
attention. 








= 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity. — We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 ounte. 


+ —~< > -- 


«Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
is preferred. 














Gs The time for the usual “winter 
rush of correspondence is here, and we 
wish to impress upon all our patrons 
the necessity of being very specilic, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress that we already have on our 
books. 





tar The result of the election has 
proved a grand success, but not more 
so than Kendall’s Spavin Cure is 





proved to be every day. 4sw4t 
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Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 





A $20.00 Biblical Reward.—The 
publishers of Rutledge’s Monthly offer 
twelve valuable rewards in their 
Monthly for December, among which 
is the following : 


We will give $20.00in gold to the 
person telling us how many verses 
there are in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures (not the New Revision) by De- 
cember 10th, 1882. Should two or 
more correct answers be received, the 
reward will be divided. The money 
will be forwarded to the winner De- 
cember 15th, 1 Persons trying for 
the reward must send 20 cents in sil- 
ver (no —— stamps taken) with 
their answer, for which they will re- 
ceive the Christmas Monthly, in which 
the name and address of the winner 
of the reward and the correct answer 
will be published. This may be worth 
$20.00 to you; cut it out. Address 
RUTLEDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Easton, Penna. 


+) 
ado 





@ We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 





Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 


Saturday of the previous week. 


~~ 








Santa Claus is said to be 
a large stock of Noyes 
Is well. 
small a cost. 
W. Noyes, 99 West 


Chicago. 





Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for 


utting in 
ictionary 
Holders and Noyes Handy Tables 
among his supplies forthis year. This 
No more appropriate and ac- 
ceptable presents can be made at so 
The prices are greatly 
reduced. A large illustrated catalogue 
Will be sent free on application to L. 
onroe Street, 


g= Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoflice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 


our telephone number. 

. —_ 
g@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 











Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and basa large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


“ BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK.” 


Worth 20 times its cost to any bee-keeper 


A work giving the author’s 22 years’ experience 
in rearing queens. It will be so illustrated and all 
made so plain that any one can raise as few or 
as many queens as desired, and have the cells 
built in rows so that all can be removed without 
destroying any. It will teach how and when to 
remove the cells from a colony that has swarmed, 
and how to preserve all such queens and have 
them fertilize for future use. Send name for 
Circular. 49smtf 


SHENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


I ARISE 


DEAR READER, 
to ask if you have seen 


DOOLITTLE’S 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


CLUB LIST 


1883. 


If not, you want 
one, as it isfullof good 
things, is worth reading 
and will save you some 
money. To getone write 
your address plainly on 
a postal curd and direct it to 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


HIVES & SECTIONS. 


= | . 



































We have just put in several new machines and 
also a larger engine in our factory, consequently 
we are in better shupe to fill orders than ever for 
Bee Hives, Sections, Shipping Crates, etc. We 
make a specialty of our ** Boss” One-Piece Sec- 
tions. Patented June 28th, 1881. We can make 
the “ Boss” One Piece Sections any size or width 
desired. Send for Price List. 

JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Sept. 1, 1882. 49m2t 

THE PATRON’S GUIDE 


NATIONAL? devoted to the various 


Copspemsonts of Rural and cuoeneld ——. 
making ita family pa- 
complete E I EC TIVE per. rts 
choice miscellaneous reading matter is one of its 
features, as well as the Detective Organization to 
which every farmer should be- 
long. THE GUIDE is published e 
weekly at Boyd, Kentucky, at $1 a year. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT needs only to be better 

known to add to its already large list of friends. It 

has been published for thirty-five years und has 

acquired a world-wide reputation as the best re- 

ligious and literary newspaper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not denominational. Its 

creed and field are broader than any sect. As a 

Christian journal, its aim is to strengthen and ex- 

tend Evangelical religion and to defend it against 

the attacks of Materialism, Atheism and unbelief. 

It is free to approve or criticise in any of the de- 

nominations whatever it believes is designed to 

advance or hinder the progress of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

In civil and political affairs THE INDEPENDENT 
will contend for sound ideas and prinoiples. It 
fought against slavery and the iniquitous system 
of the Oneida Community. It is now fighting 
against Mormonism. It believes in the reform of 
the civil service and tariff,in the purification of 
politics and in cheap postage, and will maintain 
those principles which the highest ethics and best 
intelligence require. 

THE INDEPENDENT is designed to suit all tastes 
and wants. We provide weekly stories by the best 
magazine writers, poems by the leading poets of 
America and England (we first published in Amer- 
ica Tennyson’s last poem), and for others, who look 
especially fur instruction, whether in religious, 
literary, educational, philosophical, or scientific 
articles, we furnish what no other periodical does 
or can. We pay large prices to obtain the most 
eminent writers. Besides the editorials, there 
are twenty-two distinct departments, edited by 
twenty-two specialists, which include Biblical Re- 
search, Sanitary, Legal, Fine Arts, Music, Science, 
Pebbles, Personalities, Ministerial Register, Hymn 
Notes, School and College, Literature, Religious 
Intelligence, Missions, Sunday School, News of the 
Week, Finance, Commerce, Insurance, Stories, 
Puzzles, Selections, and Agriculture. 32 Pages 
in all. 

We will report in full Rev. Joseph Cook’s cele- 
brated Boston Monday Lectures, which wil! begin 
in January. Mr. Cook has just returned from a 
two years’ trip round the world, and his lectures 
this Winter will attract greater attention than 
ever. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1883. 


One subscription, one year.............ss0++- oo 
For 6 months, $1.50; for 3 months........ 075 
One subscription, two years..........++ssse. 0o 
One subscription, five years ............es66- 10 00 


These reduced prices ($2 per annum in clubs of 
five or more) are very much lower than any of the 
standurd religious weeklies. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that one may read a few consecutive 
numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus learn 
its value, we offer a month’s subscription, as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition 
will secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Send postal card for free specimen copy and judge 
for yourself. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY 


VERY FINE EXHIBITION BIRDS, and 


Trios Mated for Breeding; 
Alse, SINGLE BIRDS. 


Prices reasonable. Correspondence cheerfully 
answered. - H. BUSSEY, 
38smtf 131 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 


Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
’ ("Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


Fruit Evaporators, 


To be used on a common cooking stove, capacity 
3to5 bushels per day. Price, complete, $10; in 
the flat, partly put tog: ther, for $6. A few agents 
wanted. For purticulars and prices for Evapora- 
tors, Queen Bees, etc., address 

JOHN H. MARTIN, 








unless requested to be continued. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
* 


Osmly Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
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Agricultural Implements, 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON PLOW, 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Mowers, Hay Tedders. Horse Hay Rakes, Spades, 
Shovels, Scoops, Steel Rakes, Forks and Planters’ 
Handled Hoes. 


THE REMINGTON FIRE ENGINE. 


Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 
48w4t llion, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA FARMER 


This great American journal of agriculture and 
stock ranks among the first in the United States, 
and is the only one published west of the Missouri 
river and right in the heart of the finest agricul- 
tural landsin the West. Thousands of people are 
looking for homes in the West, and at the same 
time have no means of getting a correct knowl- 
edge of the country. The NEBRASKA FARMER 
furnishes the desired information and only costs 
$1.50 per year. O. M. DRUSK, Editor, 

45w3tx Lincoln, Neb. 
FLORAL INSTRUCTOR yen ee ee 

year, has been 


enlarged to 28 pages. Monthly. 








THE INSTRUCTOR is in magazine form with an 
attractive cover. It is printed from new type, 
on excellent paper, and is sold for50 CENTS A 
YEAR, with Seeds, Plants, Ete., as pre- 
mium. Extra inducements to club raisers. Spec- 
imen Copy FREE. Address 


FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 


48w4x fusworth, Iowa. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


with Test-1 


1-frame Nucleus, 
d Queen. 








e 
2-frame Nucleu 

(Se 5.00 
Full Colony, with Teste 
Queen, before July 1.... 
Same, after Jul 















after July 1. 
per half doz 
REGS TAY 1. ccccvcovsvccces 3.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with « descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress writtcn plainly, to A. Il. RUOT, Medina, O. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
4 ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
4" every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co. IIl., 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 














25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 





A Common-sense Remedy. 


SALICYLIGA. 


No more Rheumatism. Cout 
or Neuralgia. 


Immediate Relief Warranted, 
Permanent Cure Guaranteed, 


Five years established and never known to failina 
single case, acute or chronic. Refer to all prominent 
physicians and druggists for the standing of Salicy- 
lica. 


SHCRET! 


THE ONLY DISSOLVER OF THE POISON- 
OUS URIC ACID WHICH EXISTS IN THE 
BLOOD OF GOUTY AND RHEUMATIC PA- 
TIENTS. 

SALICYLICA is known as a common-sense 
remedy, because it strikes directly at the cause of 
Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia, while so many 
so-called specifics and supposed panaceas only 
treat locally the effects. 

It has been conceded by eminent scientists that 
outward applications, such as rubbing with oils, 
ointments, liniments and soothing lotions will not 
eradicate these diseases which are the result of the 
poisoning of the blood with Uric Acid. 

SALICYWLICA works with marvelous effect 
on this acid and so removes the disorder. It isnow 
exclusively used by all celebrated physicians of 
America and Europe. Highest Medical Academy 
of Paris reports 95 per cent. cures in three days. 


REMEMBER 
that SA LICYWLICA< isa certain cure for Rheu- 
matism, Gout and Neuralgia. The most in- 
tense pains are subdued almost instantly. 
Give itatrial. Relief guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 
Thousands of testimonials sent on application. 


$la Box. 6 Boxes for $5. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of money. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


But do not be deluded Into taking imitations or 
substitutes, or something recommended as “just 
as good!" Insi t on the genuine with the name of 

ASHBURNE & ©@.. on each box, which 
is guaranteed chemically pure under our signa- 
ture, an indispensible requisite tu insure success 
in the treatment. Tuke no other, or send to us. 


WASHEBURNE & CO., Proprietors, 
287 Broadway, cor. Reade 8t.,. NEW YORK. 


ecly-m 


ANEW IMPORTATION OF 


CEIOICEH 


BOKHARA Glover SEED 


has arrived and is for sale cheap. 


CHARLES F. MUTH, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 


E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


§@” Send for Sample and Circular. 
18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





Apply to 
49sm4t 





5Swiy 















? 





LIVE BEE-KEEPERS WANTED, 


to introduce the new lime cushion, the only pro- 
tection yet discovered that will one the bees 
safely through winter and spring without fail, 
Send $50, for right to retail this cushion in your 
county, or send $5 for one apiary right to patentee, 
Remit by registered letter or P. O. order. 
F, DELLA TORRE, 
74 Charies-st. Avenue, 


Patented April 25, 1882. 


Baltimore, Md. 
No. 254,932. 45wl3t 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens..... $1; Tested....$2 
eras Queens....$1; Tested....¢2 
Palestine Queens. .#1; Tested... $2 
\ Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
2 ec. paid for bright wax. 
Tuscola, Ill. 















Money Orders en 
lwly. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 








s 
The Emerson Binder 
1S THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal.............-- W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. 8. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


PURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


Published and edited by aman having 86 YEARS prac- 
tieal experience, and now having 200 acres under fruit, with 
evaporating buildings, green-houses, &c., &c., right in the midst 
of the great fruit section of Western N. Y. ‘Monthly, 20 pages, 
$1.00 per year. Specimen free. Each No. epeaks for itself. 
Valuable preminm to every sxbscriber. @HAND and LIB- 
ERAL inducements to Club Agents. Address, 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y: 


PURDY’S 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALL FRUIT. 
‘INSTRUCTOR: 


It tells in plain, simple language how to plant, gro, 
and market the above, how to get the best crops, giving 
the best plans for growing; how to dry, force, pot, 
crow soodlings ; plans of drying-houses, grape-trell 

ctc., etc. It is as full of practical matter as an ¢99 
is of meat. You wouldn't exchange it for any $1.0 
or $1.50 book on the same subject that you ever saw. 
Phe writer has compressed into this work his thirty 
years’ experience. 64 p»ges. Paper cover, 26c.; 
cloth bound, ic. : postpaid, oatage stam accepted. 
AGENTS WANTED. §3~ Also his Catalogue on 























(40 pages), FREE to all applicants. Address 
A. “, PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y: 
47w3t 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ll. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
pave them, and springs that donotrust an ° break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


13wtf Abronia, Mich. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; #13.00 per bushel. 
(2 I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, leaving many orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. The ad- 
vertisement in the Weekiy Bee Journal did it. 


Ls. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wan. I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 lbs., 42c., 
over 50 1bs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib. ,1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Il. 


LULING, TEXAS, 


Is now headquarters rl thesaleof FINE ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS AND BEES. Thenicest bee hives. 
10,000 feet of seasoned Cypress lumber now on 
hand for the winter’s work ; also, everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. 

BEESWAX WANTED. 

l4wsyt 








5wly 





Swiy 





J. 8. TADLOCK. 


MARKETING HONEY 


@ Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
rey ee on ** Harvesting, Handling, 
and Marketing Extracted Honey.”— 
You will get many times the value of 
your 15 CENTS in the hints and ideas 
that it will give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock County, Ill. 








LAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circulur and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Munufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS|! 


WENTY-THREE years’ experience in rearing 

queen bees. The cheapest, easiest and best 
Way to raise queens. Never before published. 
Something new. Send for Circuitar. 

d44wtt HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





— 








LAxesTROTH AND sIMPLICITY 
HAFF HIVES, with movable upper 


story, section boxes, metal-cornered brood trames, 
Wide Langstroth frames Pg comb a 
Cond aa Price List. 


B. MILLER & SON, 
Welnanan. Elkhart Co., Ind. 


HONEY 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 
Commission business, I will not accept shipments 
without previous correspondence. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


“ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


al 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 27e. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistukes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 





923 West Mauison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








“RED 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


f if os buy the Origi- 

Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out— —always ¢ 
please— never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid. from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover al) the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokersand hon- 


will have te bay ou Patented, 1878, 
others. 


TAPE!” 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 






PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 


Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00» 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

SU, SUED knccctpesnecembence 1 50 1 75. 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 

Ce | ere 1 25 1 50. 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.. 100 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

TEE ED accctunavivarecsebeugepot<es 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

Ses BF OE seresireveesessccours 1 00 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen, 


17wtf 

















ates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETaER ners, 
Do not ie. 
Own 
1s 
until you have 
received our 
finely illustrat- 
THE COLUMBUS BuGcY C 0. 
Columbus, Ohio, is the largest factoryin the eveutl 
for first-class Buggies, Phztons, Surreys and Car- 
riages, and do give more real value for the money 
than any other manufacturers. Dealers sell our 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
A Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
pply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to. 
the Ib. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c, 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville,Mich. l3wly 
in prime condition. 
J. H. ROBERTSON, 
36wtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 
ray ~ may be found on file. 
I H IS PAPE at Prod P. Rowell &. 
ce. s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce. 


ronia, Mich. 
ed sopage cata- 
vehicles everywhere. Name of nearest will be 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers.. 
50 Colonies of Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap.. 
t.), where advertising contracts may be made for- 





BI LY oo free 
sent with prices, 

lwly 

200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames. 
it in NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS, 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apliary.— Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
‘The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Calture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 


those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientitic work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
‘contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘*‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 1éc. 


Honey, as F»od and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and wy B the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.3; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
inciuding the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Foul Brood; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert K. Konnke. Price, 25c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. Price 
5 cents. 


Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price Sc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘his book should be in every family, and 
‘ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heuding bolt tubles, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 








Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25e. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

he work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 2.50. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 


ts cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 











Deutscher Buecher 
Ueber Bienenzidt. 





Bienen Kultur, oder erfolqreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diejes Pamphlet enthalt 
BHelehrungen iiber folgende Gegenjtinde 
—Oertlid Feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Crztehung derKonigin 
—Fiittern — ScGhwarmen — Ableqer— 
Verjeben—Jtalienifiren—Riijeser 
von RKdniginnen— Ausziehen—Bienen 


behandeln und berubhigen ; weiter enthalt | 


eS ein KRapitel, worin die neuejte Methode 
fiir Die Herridjtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel bejdrieben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 

Bienenjzidters Leitjaden,— 
nebjt qriindlicber Anleitung zur Behand- 
lung der Bienen. Von H A. King. 
S$ ijt nicht nur lehrreid), jondern aud) 
dugerft intereffant und praftijd. 
Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas (J. Newman. 
Diejes enthialt eine flare darjtelliing iiber 
Vienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Bejdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Zubcreitung des Honigs fiirden Handel ; 
Honig als Nabhrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfuden, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Schaumfonfect, Weine, u.j.w 
subeveiten fann; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. CEs ijt fiir 
den Wonjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaujendfaitig iiber dads ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und fejne 
RKranfheiten—Bon B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetijd 
geordnetes Verzeidjnif; der verjdiedenen 
Pferdefran€heiten, fammt den Arjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
[ung derjelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





EARS FoR THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar apocies of 

small White Shark, caughtin the Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculou-, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION, Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York. enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

t# To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
oo sous forAmerica. J Dey St., New York. 
20wly 








$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245. 
PIANO STYLE 33 xseriscent, "ossven 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octave, full patent cantante 


agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 


large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in —y ! way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument. boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool 524 = 
Cy Be Me tetnsacense casacesoene v. 
Reduced from our late wholesale factory price, 
%295, for 60 duy< only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far.the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send referenceif you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Planos, %160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue muiled free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC % price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., 
2ismily Box 2958, New York. 
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